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JAN MOSTAERT’S GREAT “ECCE HOMO” 
By N. I. ROMANOV 
Moscow, U.S.S.R. 


Among the old masters of the Netherlands whose art has something 
reminding us of fine sparkling gems, and pleases the more, the nearer 
one comes to know it, Jan Mostaert’s name excites special interest in 
the modern historian of art. Carel van Mander gives us certain informa- 
tion about Jan Mostaert, the Haarlem painter, his wide celebrity and 
his works that adorned many churches and private houses.' 

The historians of Netherland art, however, cannot point out any 
work that could be attributed to Mostaert on grounds of documentary 
data and indisputable affirmations. But several critics? have succeeded 
in the gradual selection of an isolated group of works that have common 
characteristic features of style and technique and similar details. A 
great deal of what van Mander says about Mostaert’s creative work 


1Carel van Mander: “Het Leven der Doorluchtige Nederlandtsche en Hooghduytsche Schilders”’, 
Nebers. v. H. Floerke. B. I. ’Tleven van Jan Mostaert 226/7 pp. 
2Namely, G. Glueck, M. J. Friedlaender, L. Scheibler, C. Benoit, S. Pierron. 


(Copyright, 1934, by Frederic F. Sherman) 
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corresponds to the picture of this group. The coincidences are so con- 
vincing and frequent, that these recognized authorities could not but 
attribute all pictures of this group to Jan Mostaert at Haarlem (B. 1475- 
d. 1555 or 56). 

When judging from these works, Jan Mostaert’s painting is careful, 
thin, smooth and finished. Marten Heemskerck, according to van 
Mander, asserted that Mostaert surpassed all old masters known to 
him in good performance of his work.’ In this somewhat archaic style 
of the period about 1500 Mostaert’s small pictures “Ecce Homo”, are 
executed, showing the only figure of Christ to his waist on the red 
background, with the crown of thorns on his head, a rod and a bamboo 
cane in his corded hands, sometimes with little naked angels flying 
round his head and holding the instruments of passion. This Mos- 
taert’s “Ecce Homo”, it seems, was particularly pleasing to the citizens 
of Haarlem, and was often repeated by the master himself and his 
workshop. No less than nine variants of this type are known. Possibly, 
there were more of them.‘ (The Moscow Museum of Fine Arts has also 
one of these pictures.) Mostaert was particularly famous as a portrait 
painter. The members of the Netherlandish nobility readily had their 
portraits done by him.® His pictures were usually of small or middle size, 
with minute figures of people and animals in the far backgrounds. 
However, some pictures of larger size were mentioned by van Mander 
among Mostaert’s works.“‘Nowhere else will you see such a remarkable 
collection of his works’’, says van Mander in Mostaert’s biography, 
“fas in Haarlem at his grandson’s, master Nicolaes Zuycker, alderman of 
the town Haarlem. At first, there is a pretty, large, tall piece, the picture 
“Ecce Homo”, in the natural size, with more than half figures. In this 
work there are some portraits made by recollection or differently, by 
the way, the portrait of the sergeant then well known, by the name 
Pieter Muys, with his funny face of villain nature, with his head covered 
with plasters. He holds Christ as a prisoner.” 

These words of van Mander become of particular interest in connec- 
tion with one picture of the Netherlands school which entered the 
Moscow Museum of Fine Arts from one of Moscow’s churches, which re- 
ceived it as a gift from someone about forty years ago. The picture, when 
in the church, was generally considered without the slightest grounds 


whatsoever, the work by Duerer. As a matter of fact, the picture is the 

’Carel van Mander, Op. cit. I. 231 p. 

4M. J. Friedlaender: ““Von Eyck bis Bruegel” 149-150 pp. and ‘“‘Altniederlaendische Malerei” 
X. Pl. IX, 17; X, 18a. M. Conway. “The Van Eycks and Their Followers,” 440 p. 

5See the portraits by Mostaert reproduced in the works of S. Pierron ‘Les Mostaert” and M. J. 
Friedlaender ‘‘Altniederlaendische Malerei’’, X. 
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most typical specimen of the Netherlands school, particularly of its 
Dutch group of the beginning of the sixteenth century. 


In the middle of the picture (size 120, 5 x 95, 5cm., panel; fig. 1.) con- 
taining the figures in the natural size is shown Christ with the crown of 
thorns on his head with his crossed, corded hands helplessly hanging 
down. On the right from Christ stands a sergeant who is holding 
Christ’s delicate hand in his sinewy rough hands. The sergeant or the 
executioner(?) wears a crimson caftan with a green collar. The caftan is 
on the shirt with an embroidered neck-band. A sword with an antique 
motive on the sword-hilt hangs by his side. The outlines of the sword- 
hilt are distinctly seen on the stone enclosure of the porch. Christ as 
well as the sergeant stands, evidently, on one of the lower steps of the 
porch. Behind Christ and over him is seen the figure of Pilate, his arms 
outstretched, with Christ between them,—a gesture suitable to the 
moment when Pilate leads Christ out of the palace and presents him to 
the people.® Pilate’s gilded, brocaded caftan bordered with a green 
trimming is decorated with romboid slots and threads of pearls. From 
under the caftan is seen the embroidered neck-band of the shirt. His 
shoulders are covered by a coat without sleeves, of dark crimson cloth, 
with a large fur collar and he wears gray-bluish gloves. A bald, stout, 
old man (the high-priest?) in a green garment, with a fur trimming, 
stands behind him, speaking to Pilate. Between this old man’s head and 
Pilate’s are seen the inflated cheeks of a man blowing a long curved 
horn. Two warriors with halberds complete the group behind and on 
the right side. The ceiling of the porch hangs low behind the heads. 
On the right side of the picture, in the distance, one sees a church with 
a small, light tower on its roof, and other houses, and over them a 


cloud and the blue sky. 


The picture, probably, had been more than once rudely repainted, 
and consequently, was covered with several layers of pigment. After the 
overpainting had been gradually removed by the skillful and careful 
work of the Museum-restorer, the old, clear and multicolored tints of 
the picture in the typical Mostaert’s style appeared, and, in spite of the 
partial peeling and washing away of some tints, the colors have been 
well preserved. At the time it was restored, the old outlines of garment 
folds, clouds, buildings and other details were discovered, and one more 
small bearded head in a motley turban, in the style of the Mos- 


John XIX, 4-5 “Pilate therefore went forth again, and saith unto them, ‘Behold, I bring him forth 
to you, that ye may know, that I find no fault in him.’ Then came Jesus forth, wearing the crown 
of thorns and the purple robe. And Pilate saith unto them, ‘Behold the man!’ ” 
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taert’s background figures, appeared between Christ and the sergeant.’ 


Comparing this picture with the altar triptych of the Oultremont col- 
lection in the Brussels Museum (Fig. 2), made for the Haarlem alderman 
Albert van Adrichem and which stands at the head of the group of pic- 
tures attributed to Mostaert, one is convinced that many features of the 
Moscow picture are common to those of the Adrichem triptych. Similar 
types to the faces of Christ, sergeant, the old bald man, and the trum- 
peter with inflated cheeks are to be found also in the Adrichem triptych. 
Among the details common to both the Adrichem triptych and to the 
Moscow picture it is interesting to note the following: the crown of 
curved, largely interspaced twigs with long thorns, the carefully and 
realisticly painted fur, the sinuous lines and corners in Pilate’s garment, 
the stiffly outlined design of the warrior’s hand holding the shaft of 
the halberd, the gloves on the hands, the narrow character of the whole 
composition and particularly of the architectural framings. Many of 
these features are also to be seen in some other Mostaert works, par- 
ticularly in his portraits (Fig. 3). One may also remark the striking 
similarity of the rough, sinewy, reddish hand of the sergeant and that 
of Christophorus in the triptych of Mayer van den Bergh’s collection 
also belonging to this group. 


Besides these details, a certain peculiar liveliness of the realistic genre 
and portrait features is also characteristic for both the Oultremont 
triptych and the Moscow picture. There is no doubt, that in the persons 
of Pilate and his retainers the painter showed his townsmen in their 
usual clothes and environment. The vivid, clear tints of the faces and 
garments, the realistic and loving picturing of somewhat fancy dresses 
and different materials, as the fur with the typical path formed by the 
seam, the brocade and pearls, the sergeant’s sinewy, red hands or the 
Christ’s pale, ascetic body demonstrate this painter’s way of showing 
life with minute and detailed likeness. And the near kinship of Pilate’s 
and the old bald man’s faces with the portraits now generally attributed 
to Mostaert involuntarily suggest his name at the sight of this picture. 


After its restoration, the whole picture appeared as a perfectly com- 
pleted production, and there were no objections and doubts as to ac- 
knowledging it as an authentic work by this master, a conclusion that 
is confirmed by the better preserved heads of Christ, Pilate and that of 


For the first time this picture was published by me in 1926 in the “Monuments of the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Moscow”, V. V. (Russian), but before removing the obscuring layers of over-paint. 
In the present article this picture is reproduced in its new state, after the repaint was removed, which 
gives a more correct notion of the picture. 
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Fic. 2. Jan Mostaert: Curist CROWNED WITH THORNS AND CHRIST Fic. 3. Jan Mostaert: Portrait or A May. 
BEFORE THE PEopLeE. (INNER FOLDs OF THE ADRICHEM TRIPTYCH) Museum, Brussels 
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the high-priest.2 The “Ecce Homo” subject as presentation of Christ 
to the people by Pilate is to be found among the pictures of the group, 
which is at present bound with Mostaert’s name.’ Carel van Mander, 
as we know, saw and described one picture of Mostaert’s showing such 
a subject. Its chief attribute is the portrait of Pieter Muys, with his head 
covered with plasters. This picture, evidently, has not survived or 
has remained unknown to critics. But new variants of this popular 
work seemed to have been done at Mostaert’s workshop by the master 
himself or his assistants. The Moscow great “Ecce Homo” might be 
just one of such variants. Two similar variants of the Moscow picture 
have been recorded in Cologne and London.” The photograph of one 
of these variants, shows fewer figures than the Moscow picture, and, 
instead of the buildings seen in the distance, a great cross is depicted. 
Therefore the subject of the picture becomes uncertain (‘“‘Christ led 
out to the people” or “The way to Calvary’’?) It is possible that all 
these variants refer to their common and primary source,—the “Ecce 
Homo” that van Mander saw at Nicolaes Zuycker’s. It is rather probable 
in this case that the Moscow picture containing more details and a 
greater number of figures represents a variant that was the nearest to 
the original seen by van Mander. Anyhow, it is painted by the master 
himself, and expresses Mostaert’s style in all its typical features. 

These features are united by one common principle which is portrait 
realism, the tendency of portraying nature with the highest grade of 
realistic illusion. Since the time of the Van Eycks’ this feature had passed 
through the whole history of the Netherlands art. When Jan Mostaert 
lived, in the transition from the fifteenth to the sixteenth century, the 
passion for Italian art had already provoked a great rise in the Nether- 
lands school. But, along with the efforts of the romanists to create a new 
art, idealistic in its form,—the old detailed realistic tradition of imitat- 
ing nature was living in the Dutch art. 


As with all Dutch realists, Mostaert likenesses are sharply expressive, 
even hideously distorted and somewhat funny, which is confirmed by 
the sergeant’s countenance in the “Ecce Homo” of the Moscow Museum. 
Expression of pain and malicious laughter are also strikingly shown in 
this picture; but, on the whole, the portrait painter Mostaert is inclined 


8The Moscow picture is included by M. J. Friedlaender among J. Mostaert’s works under N. 
11. Friedlaender: Ibid V. X. 120 p. 

8The picture in Northwick Park. Coll of Spencer Churchill. The same scene is represented on 
the background of J. Mostaert’s picture “Christ before Pilate’. M. J. Friedlaender: Ibid X, 120 p. 
and Pl. V11, 10. 

10M, J. Freidlaender: Ibid X, 120 p. N. 11a. (in antiquarian trade 1930) and N. 11b (in antiquarian 
trade 1912). 
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to the objective characteristics of quiet life, disturbed by no emo- 
tions. His faces are psychologically neutral, though the spiritual type 
of every one is expressed, but with reserve. Particularly clear is 
the central figure of Christ. The images of Christ’s antagonists, the 
hideous sergeant, and the refined, indifferent skeptic nobleman Pilate, 
though more inferior in their value, still attract attention. Voluptuous- 
ness and the Philistine’s narrow mind are expressed in the type of the 
bald man. Finally, typical for a Dutch master is the narrowness of the 
composition and the architecture. The dislocation of the figures is 
determined rather by the narrow area of the porch and its steps, than 
by the principle of free harmony as in Italian art. 

















NOTES ON HUBERT VAN EYCK 
By FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


Princeton, New Jersey 


Whatever needs to be said on the esthetic side concerning the two 
admirable panels by Hubert van Eyck recently bought by the Metro- 
politan Museum has been eloquently said by Mr. Bryson Burroughs 
(Bulletin. November 1933). I return to the subject simply to raise a couple 
of queries, and because the moment seems good to write something 
briefly on the much vexed problem of Hubert van Eyck. Before proceed- 
ing to the queries, let me say that I agree with the attribution to Hubert, 
which has already been supported by such critics as Conway and Du- 
rand-Gréville, and also with the dating in the early years of the fifteenth 
century. Now for the queries. 

Count Durrieu, Gaz. d. B-A, 1920 p. 101, reading through the inven- 
tory of the estate of John Duke of Berry, 1416, hit upon an item, No. 
1266, which seemed to describe these panels, then in the Hermitage. 
Unhappily he did not cite, possibly did not read the entry in full. Mr. 
Burroughs accepts Count Durrieu’s identification. I shall show strong 
reasons for thinking this identification to be wrong. 

Concerning these marvelous panels there is a solid old tradition 
transmitted by the excellent art historian J. D. Passavant that they were 
the shutters of a triptych the central panel of which, now lost, was an 
Adoration of the Kings. This tradition Mr. Burroughs takes so lightly— 
although Dr. Friedlander accepts it—that no mention of it appears in 
the notice in the Bulletin. The tradition seems entirely convincing to 
me, for reasons which I shall give. 

Oddly enough, though the Duke of Berry’s inventory has been fre- 
quently cited in this connection, the text has never been given in full, 
nor has any adequate study thereof been made. The “big picture in two 
pieces, a Passion of our Lord and a Judgment” is entered not in the main 
inventory of the Duke’s estate, but in a supplementary list of objects 
excluded from the main inventory: 


1. Because the executors had no [personal] knowledge of them. 
2. Because these objects were of no value. 


3. Because certain of them had been given away by the executors 
pursuant to a list in the Cour des Comptes. 
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The only painting in the supplementary list, the Passion and Judg- 
ment, had, the executors believed, been given to a chapel at Bourges, 
as appears in the text. 


“7266. Item. Uns grans tableaux en deux piéces, de painture, l’un 
la Passion Notre Seigneur, et l’autre du Jugement; et pardessus |’un 
des diz tableaux 4 une femme, qui fait tixus de soye; les quelz on 
dit avoir esté donnez A une chappelle de Bourges.” 

Jules Guiffrey, “‘Les Inventaires du Duc Jean De Berry’’, 


Paris, 1896 Tome Il, p. 283, 285. 


“1266. Item. A large picture in two pieces, a painting, one part the 
Passion of Our Lord, the other the Judgment, and on top of one 
of them a woman who makes tissues of silk; which (pieces) they 
say have been given to a chapel at Bourges.” 


These pictures seem to be of the class of which the executors lacked 
personal knowledge, probably to the class of objects of no value, and 
certainly to the class that had been given away while the inventory was 
in progress. Despite the alluring and surprising coincidence in subject, 
this notice can hardly apply to the panels in the Metropolitan Museum, 
for the following reasons: 


1. Under any conditions it is hard to imagine those little panels, 
2214 by 734 inches being described as a large picture. Surely not in a 
secondary list which contained no smaller pictures by comparison, 
indeed no other picture whatever. 


2. One of the panels had on top a woman weaving or embroidering 
silk. One must think of this odd finial as affixed. The word is pardessus. 
If a separate object hanging higher on the wall had been meant, the 
correct expression would have been audessus. The notice is in itself 
very baffling. We can only think of a painted or sculptured tabernacle, 
probably the latter. Such a feature would have been of such minute 
scale as to be ineffective on a panel less than eight inches wide. It would 
hardly have stuck in a scribe’s memory. It would have been perfectly in 
place, however, indeed usual, on any “‘large picture’. The silk-weaving 
woman, whom M. Louis Maeterlinck fantastically interprets as represent- 
ing the silk industry of Ghent (‘“‘Hubert van Eyck,” Ghent, p. 94) may 
after all only be an AnnunciateVirgin, represented in a then somewhat 
old fashioned manner, with bobbins or a distaff, the corresponding 
Gabriel, once on the other panel, being lost. While it is hard to imagine 
even a very dumb scribe at this moment failing to recognize an Annun- 
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ciate Madonna, yet it seems possible if the iconography were old fashioned 
and unfamiliar and the Archangel Gabriel missing. At any rate the 
entry meant something, and it might mean that. 


3. The tiny panels in the Metropolitan Museum would have been an 
inappropriate and useless gift to any chapel. They are of the scale always 
and properly associated with private devotions. A “‘large picture” could 
always be fitted into a chapel. 

We may safely conclude then that the picture belonging to the Duke 
of Berry was a big picture in the usual sense, while we may reasonably 
guess that it was an old picture and regarded as of slight value. In any 
case there is no sound reason of any sort for identifying it with the two 
panels in the Metropolitan Museum. 

Then there is excellent evidence for these panels being the shutters 
of a triptych, the central panel of which represented the Epiphany. 
About 1840 the celebrated connoisseur, J. D. Passavant, saw these 
pictures in Vienna in the possession of their Russian owner, Ambas- 
sador Tatitscheff. He had bought them from a monastery in Spain with 
the central panel which had been “‘purloined” from him. As the only 
first hand description of the panels before the transfer to canvas, Pas- 
savant’s article in Kunstblatt,! January 1841, is of highest importance for 
us. The reader should be warned against the often inaccurate transla- 
tion published the same year in the Messager des Sciences Historiques, 
Ghent. Passavant writes as follows: 


“Ein triptychon, oder Reisealtarchen, welches die Briider van Eyck 
vielleicht fur den Herzog von Burgund gefertigt, das aber spater 
nach Spanien gekommen ist, wo es der russische Gesandte Tatit- 
scheff, jetz in Wien, aus einem Kloster erstanden hat. Leider wurde 
ihem das Mittelbild, was eine Aubetung der Konige soll dargestellt 
haben,entwendet, so das er jetz nur noch the beiden Fliigel—oder 
Nebenbilder besitz.”’ 


In translating I seek the utmost literalness. 
“tr, A triptych, or little travel altarpiece, which the brothers van 
Eyck, completed perhaps for the Duke of Burgundy, but which 
later came to Spain where the Russian Ambassador Tatitscheff, now 
in Vienna, bought it at auction from a monastery. Unluckily the 
central picture, which (as he says) represented an Adoration of 
the Kings, was purloined from him, so that he now owns only the 


two wings or side pictures.” 
1The only copy I have been able to locate in the United States is in the Avery Library, Columbia 
University. 
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Nothing could be more circumstantial. It is information that could 
have come only from Tatitscheff or a member of his household—in- 
formation nobody had any motive for fabricating since it diminished 
the value of the shutters. Let me take up one or two points in transla- 
tion which might be disputed. 

The soll dargestellt etc. is the German equivalent for indirect discourse 
as suggested by my interpolation in round brackets. It means simply 
that Passavant took his information from another, presumably Tatit- 
scheff himself. It cannot be twisted to mean that Tatitscheff merely sup- 
posed, on hearsay, that there had been a central panel. That situation 
Passavant would have expressed by sollte. 

Entwenden means to steal, with a color of trickery. Purloin is the 
exact English equivalent. By a wide extension of meaning, it might sig- 
nify “‘cheated out of”. In any event it invariably means that one is 
trickily deprived of something he has. Such a translation as “failed to 
get through trickery’’, or “missed getting’’, is entirely impossible. Tatit- 
scheff then had, at the least, legal possession of the Epiphany, had bought 
it at auction, had naturally seen what he bought. How it was stolen 
from him we do not know, but there was some especial knavery about 
it or Passavant would have used instead of the very specific word ent- 
wendet, the ordinary German word for stolen. 

If further evidence for our picture being a triptych were needed, 
Passavant provides it when he writes: 


“Die aussern Seiten zeigen Spuren von zwei grau in grau gemalten 
Figuren auf Tragsteinen stehend. Die Erhaltung der innern Bilder 
is dagegen volkommen.”’ 


“The outer sides show traces of two figures painted in grisaille, on 
stone bases. The preservation of the inside pictures is on the contrary 
perfect.” 

This excludes a diptych, for a saint, the stone bases indicate this, 
would not have been painted to be turned permanently to the wall. 
There might have been one such figure on a diptych, but not two. Pas- 
savant’s note on the condition also indicates a triptych. There were 
only traces of figures outside. In short the little triptych had been kept 
habitually closed—used perhaps mostly in travel—and the exposed surface 
had suffered the usual damage, while the protected surface was intact. 

Such are the reasons for denying that these little panels formed a 
diptych or appear in the Duke of Berry’s inventory. Upon works so 
intrinsically beautiful and archaeologically important, it seems desirable, 
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even at the risk of pedantry, to cast the dry light of the historic facts 
before the museum gloom or glamour shall have descended in the form 
of a speciously authoritative legend. 

To visualize the composition of this last Epiphany is not difficult. 
The arrangement was dictated by the tall form of the panel, 2214 by 
1514 inches, and as well by the crowded character of the compositions 
on the wings. The procession of the Magi, at least its advance guard, 
must have occupied the foreground; the holy family probably was in 
the middle distance; the sky line must have been very high, as in the 
Calvary, and it is probable that in the distance were episodes of the 
journey of the Three Kings. This general type of composition, while at 
all times rare, was practised in Italy when Hubert was young. A charm- 
ing example is the very tall panel in the Jarves Collection, No. 15, which 
Dr. Sirén too hastily ascribed to Andrea Orcagna. Dr. Offner more 
reasonably sets it at the very end of the fourteenth century. Even to the 
foreshortened horses, it has much in common with Hubert’s Calvary, 
and it may help to visualize the general look of his lost Epiphany. It is 
well reproduced in the books of these two critics on the Jarves Collec- 
tion. As the sort of thing which Hubert van Eyck could easily have seen 
in an Italian sojourn, the little upright panel is valuable to us. His lost 
Epiphany cannot have been very different in general layout. 

Epiphanies of this crowded and bustling type—the only type permitted 
Hubert by the proportions of his panels, the scale of his figures and the 
landscape in the Calvary—were at all times very rare in the North. 
French and Flemish miniature painting afforded virtually no precedents 
for this sort of arrangement. Directly or indirectly the pageant type— 
to use Hugo Kehrer’s apt word—of Epiphany was probably borrowed 
from Italy, and I guess the borrowing was direct. 

These pedantries recorded for what they are worth, there remains 
the pleasanter task of considering the pictures themselves. First they 
are the work of a painter who had been in Italy. Nobody who had not 
seen the Alps from the South could have painted the lovely sub-Alpine 
panorama which rises above the three crosses of Calvary. This lake 
head dwindling to a torrent, these little walled towns with square towers 
had been seen. One cannot make such a thing at second hand.Equally 
astonishing and veracious is the vision of a wind-whipped sea giving up 
its dead in the Last Judgment. Here Flanders supplied the data. 

Next the type of the Christ very straight and much elongated is ap- 
parently Italian and not Northern. Durand-Gréville in his brilliant and 
too little read book on the van Eycks, p. 77, finds its first appearance in 
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the medallions about the Franciscan Tree by Pacino di Buonaguida, in 
the Academy at Florence, and datable somewhere about 1320. A similar 
type appears in the Parement of Narbonne, doubtless as a result of 
Italian influence. So our painter need not have fetched this from Italy. 
But the balance of probabilities remains that he went thither. The lower 
Rhenish Christs which have been cited in this connection, are proba- 
bly later than Hubert’s Calvary. 

The Hell on the other panel finds few analogies in the North.? The 
clustering character of the composition suggests knowledge of the fres- 
coed Hell in the Campo Santo, Pisa, recently, and I feel correctly as- 
cribed to Francesco Traini by Mr. Millard Meiss. Giotto’s Hell, at 
Padua, and the Giottesque Hell in the Chapel of the Bargello are sim- 
ilarly conceived. Directly or indirectly our painter must have seen this 
sort of composition. I think directly, for nobody is likely to sketch such 
a thing and circulate the sketch. 

We have noted already that the tall central panel, supposing natural 
regard were paid to the scale of the figures on the shutters, could only 
have presented an Epiphany of the Italian pageant type. So much for 
Italian influence on our painter, and it should be stressed that there is 
no such Italianism in any picture that can be attributed with certainty 
to Jan van Eyck. 

The temperament of the painter of the Calvary, the Paradise and the 
Last Judgment appears unmistakably in these works. His was a highly 
emotional and lyrical soul, profoundly penetrated by the agony of 
Calvary, and the grotesque horrors of a real Hell, innocently blithe 
over the joys of Heaven. He adds to his statements almost a surplus 
of his own feelings. He is most various and resourceful. Every face and 
every tiny form has its narrative or dramatic character. He is a phys- 
iognomist of a high order. 

As a mere painter, he is not a strong constructor, but adequate and 
studious in that regard. He has a great love of and curiosity concerning 
illumination—is the first European painter since classical antiquity 
who shows any such preoccupation. He has some sense of the veiling 
effect of atmosphere, witness the landscape of the Calvary. When all 
his contemporaries, Masaccio was a mere lad when our panels were 
finished, painted the mental image only, the composite and residuum of 
many observations, our painter is conscious of the purely optical ap- 


"For the grotesque and grandiose conception of the foreshortened skeleton, Death, whose bat 
wings are both the roof of Hell and the support of the Earth, I know no precedent. The Provencal 
Mystery play cited by Emile Male in this connection (L’A. rel, Fin du Moyen age”. p. 501-2) offers 
nothing of a pictorial sort. 
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pearance, the observation made intently and just once. Corresponding 
to this interest there is a technical innovation, interrupted contours, 
little dabs or impasts which make the light flicker about. No other 
painter at the moment worked that way. Jan van Eyck, in any picture 
that is surely his, never worked that way. Our painter is the first who 
looked at nature with the modern innocent eye. The sensitive lyricist 
included also a very keen observer. 

These very exceptional traits in our panels are found in a group of 
seven miniatures in the Trés belles Heures of the Duke of Berry. The 
stylistic characteristics of this group were first shown by the accom- 
plished critic Hulin de Loo. This group has been considerably increased 
by Durand-Gréville, page 72, ff, I feel correctly. These additions are in a 
sense atelier pieces, assistants working in the master’s manner and 
often on his designs. 

A certain number of unsigned panels, notably, the Three Marys in 
the Cook Collection, the Madonna in the Rothschild Collection, the 
Madonna in a Church and a Crucifixion, both at Berlin, the resplendent 
little triptych at Dresden,—all are stylistically closely related to our 
panels and to the miniatures cited above. 

Our panels look forward compositionally and in part technically to 
the Adoration of the Lamb at Ghent, of which the composition at 
least we may credit to Hubert. Nothing in what we may provisionally 
call the Hubert Group articulates stylistically with the signed panels 
of Jan. 


Regarding the Hubert Group there are three possible opinions: 

They are the work of a great unknown artist flourishing parallel 
with the van Eycks. The late W. H. J. Weale held this view. To imagine 
a great and most original painter concerning whom history and tradi- 
tion are completely silent, seems to me simply to squander hypothesis. 

Dr. Friedlander, Dvorak, General Renders and others see in the 
Hubert Group the juvenilia of Jan van Eyck. One who can believe this 
can believe that the leopard may change his spots. Jan, as we surely 
know him, is an entirely detached and objective spirit, without a scintilla 
of lyricism, with really no urbanity. His mind and his art are as hard as 
flint. Grace and tenderness have no part in it, however admirable it 
may otherwise be. Technically he sees and paints only the mental image 
and is not concerned at all with the exquisite transiencies of actual 
appearances. At the time most of the pictures of the Hubert Group were 
painted Jan was probably in his late twenties. We first surely meet 
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him in his signed pictures in his early forties. Is it conceivable that in 
the intervening fifteen years or so his temperament and his vision of the 
world had completely changed? The critic who can believe that should 
logically believe also that had Keats lived on into his forties, he might 
perfectly well have written the poems of the Rev. George Crabbe. 

No, the reasonable view of this group which in its general urbanity, 
sweetness, and sensitive regard for the optical appearance links itself 
with what we may reasonably suppose to be Hubert’s part of the Ghent 
altarpiece—the background of the central panel, God the Father, Mary, 
John the Baptist, the Playing Angels—the reasonable and the only 
persuasive view of this group is that it represents the fine hahd and eye 
of Hubert van Eyck. The majority of critics who have seriously studied 
the style have always been in favor of this view. The minority of dissidents 
are generally archivists of one sort or another. 

In these notes I have wished to treat only the broader aspects of the 
problem. It is not the moment to construct a list for Hubert. Indeed I 
feel that has been done, with only a negligible margin of error, by Hulin 
de Loo, Conway and Durand-Gréville. Later 1 may be imprudent enough 
to return to a theme at once so baffling and alluring. 


A SERIES OF THIRTEENTH CENTURY FRESCOES 
AT SANVINCENTI 


By Wart ARSLAN 


Bolzano, Italy 


A benevolent fate decreed that I should happen on a cycle of frescoes 
in the heart of Istria, at Sanvincenti on the ancient boundary-line be- 
tween the Republic of Venice and the province of Gorizia. These fres- 
coes are to be found in the church of San Vincenzo, now the cemetery 
chapel, and they are mentioned in the account of the activities of the 
K. K. Zentral—Kommission fur Denkmal pflege, In the Mitteilungen of 1914, 
p. 22, there is a brief note (nine lines in all!) that the frescoes are in 
course of being cleaned and restored; the date is correctly given as 13th 
—14th centuries, and it is made clear that the work of cleaning was then 
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Fic. 2. SANVINCENTI: THE THREE APSES. 





1. SANVINCENTI: INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH OF SAN VINCENZO. 








limited to the central apse. Another very brief notice on p. 226 of the 
same year repeats the above information and records the entire libera- 
tion of the frescoes from whitewash. I have not been able to discover 
any further mention of the series which was evidently entirely uncovered 
and accurately restored, but owing to the war no one was able to study 
the frescoes, and they remained completely unknown to art critics. 
At the present time they belong to the Jurisdiction of the R. Svprintend- 
enza of Trieste, to which body I owe the photographs in the present 
article. I must add that the frescoes are indeed in poor condition, not 
less so than would appear from the photographs. The restoration, which 
had as principle a complete respect for the originals without any attempt 
to imitate or to complete them, may be said to be technically speaking 
perfect. Hence all that one sees is genuine, without any possibility of 
illusion. 

The church has a single nave, covered with an open beamed roof. 
(Fig. 1). The altar-wall is entirely occupied by three semi-circular apses, 
of which the middle one is slightly larger than the laterals: . . . a frequent 
arrangement. A plan and general view of the church are to be found in 
an article of Garis ‘‘Grundrissfomen istrischen Kirchen aus dem Mittelalter”’ 
p. $1, et seq. in the “Jahrbuch des Kunsthistorischen Institutes der K. K. 
Zentral-Kommission fur Denkmalpflege. 1914. 

On the wall above the three apses (Fig. 2), we have the Annunciation 
depicted in the usual way with the Angel and the Virgin at opposite 
sides of the Triumphal arch; over the lateral apses the Pascal Lamb and 
an Angel in medallions and the Sacrifices of Cain and Abel (?). In the 
curve of the central apse there is the Maiestas Domini with the four Evan- 
gelistic Symbols, and the Virgin on the right, and a saint, (probably St. 
John) on the left. Below come a series of apostles (Fig. 3), S. Phillip, 
S. Andrew, S. Matthew, S. Peter, S. Paul, S. Simeon, S. Thaddeus, and 
another whose name has disappeared. A tenth apostle came next to 
St. Phillip, on the extreme left in the space now occupied by a figure of 
St. James, with Gothic inscription ‘Sanctus Jacobus de Galicia”, ev- 
idently a later addition to be referred with certainty to the fourteenth 
century (Fig. 4). In the left lateral apse there is the Baptism of Christ 
after the usual iconographical scheme with the figure of a Female Martyr 
on the left (Fig. 5), and a half-length angel above. Below almost unrec- 
ognizable traces of representations of the months, October, November 
and December. In the right lateral apse the Virgin with the child is seated 
in the centre between Four Saints, those on the right almost destroyed, 
one of those on the left being a deacon, perhaps St. Stephen (Fig. 6), and 
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again below fragmentary representations of the months, amongst which 
one can distinguish January warming himself at the fire, February plough- 
ing, April in the guise of a youthful gentleman, May as a huntsman (?) 
The compositions on the side walls are less complete. On the left wall 
near the apse three figures of Saints are almost entirely preserved, and 
next them St. George. There is also a Pieta, another fragment consisting 
of the lower part of two figures, and on the left part of a Crucifixion 
(Fig. 7), and finally, under this last, painted on a superimposed stratum 
a Female Saint, evidently belonging to the Fourteenth Century (Fig. 8). 
Continuing along the same wall towards the entrance there are other 
remnants of fresco, probably the residue of a series of Passion Scenes. 

On the right wall we have fragments of the life of some saint, well- 
nigh illegible as iconography but clear as regards style. For greater 
clarity we may turn directly to our illustrations. (Fig. 9) reproduces a 
fragmentary fresco completely undecipherable, with the clearly visible 
inscription DACIANVS in Gothic lettering similar to that which ac- 
companies the Apostles in the central apse. Beneath this fresco there 
is the Gothic doorway of the Sacristy, a later addition, and on the left 
the spring of the right apsidal vault. (Fig. 10), gives us parts of two zones 
of painting, in extremely ruinous condition between the lateral entrance 
and the facade. In the upper part were probably Christ and the Magdalen, 
and beneath, a Scene of Martyrdom. Last of all we may note on the facade 
to the left of the entrance a Deesis above a representation of Hell, so 
much damaged that it defies criticism (Fig. 11). As is evident the series 
is highly worthy of examination. It goes back to the thirteenth century, 
as may be deduced from the paleography;...the names of the Saints 
in the main apse, the word DACIANVS on the right wall and another 
fragmentary inscription in the right apse to which we will return. An 
indirect proof is added by the two fragments of later work found on 
superimposed strata,...the St. James in the apse, which may be re- 
ferred to the School of Verona in the vicinity of Altichiero, and the 
Saint on left wall, which though it has all the characters of the art of 
Vitale does not attain his quality, and may be assigned to that follower 
of Vitale whom Coletti called the ‘‘Master dei Padiglioni’’ and who 
worked in Friuli! Having disposed of these later fragments, we return 
to the older complex. But even here there is no homogeneity. The 
major part has Byzantine-German characters. Another section shows 
instead a style which we can only define as Gothic. 

The Apostles in the main apse recall by analogy of disposition the 

1See “Studi di storia dell’arte in onore di 1. B. Supino’’. Florence 1933 p. 211 et seq. 
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mosaic figures in S. Giusto, Trieste, and as manner certain mosaics at 
S. Mark’s Venice in which we have a Romanesque robustness of style. 
With this particular tendency in mosaic, I was concerned some years 
back and I then drew attention to the absolute analogies of technique 
and of style between two fragments of the destroyed apsidal mosaic of 
old St. Peter’s, representing the Ecclesia Romana, and the head of In- 
nocent III, which were certainly executed during the pontificate of 
this Pope, i. e. between 1198 and 1216, and the mosaic on the fagade at 
Venice, which depicts the Transport of St. Mark’s Body.” I did nox then 
follow out the consequences of this conclusion, but I will not omit to 
do so now: the similarity shows, in my opinion, that the Scene at Venice 
must be near in date to the Roman Mosaic, which was due as is well 
known, to Venetian workmen, and that the date of the mosaic in St. 
Mark’s must certainly fall in the first half of the 13th century, and most 
probably in the first quarter. It may be opportune to note at this point 
that the dating of this mosaic has hitherto oscillated between 1204 
(because it portrays the four noted horses, taken in this year by the 
Venetians) and 1275, the year in which a local chronicle records the 
mosaic’s existence.’ 

But the execution of the mosaic lies rather near the first of these 
extreme limits, and for this reason—that the technique and style 
are to be found again, identically, not only at Venice and in Rome, 
but also at Monreale. I owe it to Prof. Fiocco to be able to state that the 
Sicilian examples, begun in 1174 by Byzantine artists, were carried on 
by Venetians. But a closer examination of the mosaics at Monreale 
indicated to me a further conclusion:—that the Venetians, who con- 
tinued the work begun by the Greeks, were these very artists who did 
the mosaic at Venice and the Roman fragments. This theory of course 
needs working out and this article is not the place for doing so. It is in 
any case certain that the church at Monreale, still incomplete, at the 
death of Guglielmo II, had part of its revenues confiscated in the ensuing 
struggle for the succession, and that the energies of the friars were 
directed, to reprisals, rather than to the completion of the sanctuary, 
and that the consecration took place in 1267. 

All this is necessary to bear out our statement that the Apostles at 
Sanvincenti which are as it were a transposition of the style of the Vene- 
tian mosaic into fresco, belong in every probability to the first half of 


-the 13th century. (It is evident how far-reaching may be the con- 


sequences of such an argument if applied to a question as complex as 


the dating of the mosaics at S. Marco.) 


2W. Arslan. “Un frammento dell’ antico musaico absidale Vaticano”. in Dedalo. May 1927. 
8Toesca. “Storia dell ’arte”. 1927. p. 1029 n.2b. 
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At San Vincenti then, attitudes, types and drapery seem to belong 
at the same time to the Byzantine and the Romanesque currents. Also 
all the types recall Venetian models, with broad rounded jaws (see 
especially in the Apostle Thaddeus) and dilated eyes. We can date them 
about the middle of the 13th century, admitting that they must be de- 
rived from and therefore subsequent to the work at Venice, an im- 
portant art-centre compared to this out-of-the way chapel in the depths 
of Istria. 

In the curve of the same central apse we find however another hand. 
In the design of the drapery for the Christ Enthroned the painter seems to 
obey a tendency towards decorative linear convolutions whose abstract 
character leads us away from the Byzantine style towards the sphere 
of German art. (For if Byzantine drapery is also decorative in scope and 
if it represents a departure from realism it always obeys those laws of 
symmetry and of gravity which are completely ignored in Irish, and in 
Ottonian art:—this is an argument too far-reaching to be followed up 
on this occasion.) It is moreover purely western as iconography to 
surround the Christ Enthroned with the Apocalyptic Symbols. 

The upper part of the left lateral apse seems to be also by this artist, 
and the corresponding zone on the right, where the Virgin with her 
crown has no counterpart as far as I know in any Byzantine prototype, 
and recalls on the other hand German representations of the XI-XII 
centuries. The Deesis on the facade is certainly the noblest part of the 
whole cycle, painted with an exquisite sense of the relation between 
mass and space. What sensibility is revealed in the outline of the restless 
tense figure of the Saviour! We find in this master a transition between 
the Romanico-Byzantine style of the Apostles, and the Byzantino-Ger- 
man manner of the lateral apses. 

On the left wall we are nearer the manner of the Apostles. (I do not 
dare state that we have the same master) with the fragmentary Cru- 
cifixion, Pieta, and the mutilated residue of the fresco which follows. 
The group of Three Saints and the St. George are nearer on the other hand 
to the frescoes in the lateral apses. 

The decoration of the Triumphal Arch is clearly by the identical 
hand as these apses. Leaving on one side the minor figures in the 
Annunciation, we find a distinctly Transalpine character, and nothing 


at all of the Byzantine. The motion of the wings of the Angel comes | 


from the north, and we can see it repeated in an Annunciation in S. 
Sofia at Padua,’ and the pleasing movement of the Virgin. Her mantle 
ornament with dots also reappears in German miniatures. 
‘See W. Arslan. “Appunti sulla chiesa di S. Sofia in Padova’ in ‘‘Padova”’ 1931. fasc. 1-11. 
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There is however a part of the cycle at Sanvincenti which has yet other 
characters—we refer to what remains of the representations of the 
Months to be found at the base of the lateral apses, and the fresco frag- 
ments on the right wall. All these reveal a style which is nothing but 
a degenerate form of Gothic linearism, and which can itself be reckoned 
as Gothic. Amongst the better preserved fragments on the right wall 
we see the figure of a King, standing in the act of offering a gift. Another 
king precedes him to the left, and evidently we are dealing with an 
Adoration of the Magi. In the scene below one can make out the nude 
body of a martyr, and near him a head in profile. These figures are 
drawn with rapid ease. Much of their effect lies in the outline. Types, 
costumes, attitudes, the single continuous line which defines the nose 
and eyebrows call to mind endless sculptures, paintings and miniatures 
of the twelfth and thirteenth century from England, Paris and the Rhine- 
lands. There can be no doubt whatever that beside his fellows under 
Byzantino-Ottonian influence, we have here an artist of another origin, 
whose rapid facility of drawing degenerated, as was natural, into the 
grotesque, the caricatural, in brief into a sort of stylistic nonentity 
parallel to that of the droleries. It is not difficult to trace elsewhere this 
kind of work. In the church of S. Giacomo at Teomeno, between 
Bolzano and Trieste, which is generally accepted by all critics as having 
been frescoed in the first half of the thirteenth century, we have around 
the base of the apse a series of monsters and zoomorphic patterns, 
which are executed in the same rapid and careless manner and with a 
recurrence of types. And again, still in the Upper Adige, a region very 
rich in Romanesque paintings, we find at Grissiano and at Magré other 
examples of this style, which specially recall the head in profile below 
the Adoration of the Magi.* 

At Sanvincenti this same artist carried out the frescoes in the lower 
part of the lateral apses. In that on the right there is under the only 
window, a mutilated inscription which interrupts the series of rep- 
resentations and seems to belong to them. One reads in Gothic char- 
acters of the 13th century:— 

PI 
GNOBENVS HAEC 
TREVISANVS 

Above these lines there is space for two others probably erased. 
One may conjecture that PIl...is the beginning of PINXIT or of 
PINGEBAT, or even PICTVRA, for all of which the interval is suffi- 


’The head reproduced by Garbev “Die romanischen Wandgemalde Tirols”. 1928 fig. 81 is very close 
to that in the fresco at Sanvincenti. 
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cient. As for GNOBENVS which is absolutely clear, its meaning escapes 
us. It is perhaps a proper name or a part of one. Regarding the TREV- 
ISANVS it is not possible to hesitate, and it points out to us as a native 
of Treviso either the painter or the donor of the frescoes. If it should 
indeed refer to the painter, the enormous importance of the inscription 
is evident. These paintings of a Gothic and chivalric tendency 
would be brought into relation with that conspicuous Gothic chi- 
valric centre, which was in continuous contact with Gothic civiliza- 
tion as a whole. 


A NOTE ON WINSLOW HOMER’S DRAWINGS 
IN HARPER’S WEEKLY 
By ALLEN WELLER 


Columbia, Missouri 


In Art in America for December 1930, Volume XIX, Number 1, pages 
38-47, Mr. E. P. Richardson published an article on Winslow Homer’s 
Drawings in Harper’s Weekly which called attention to the illustrations 
the artist contributed to this magazine from 1858 to 1875. The existence 
of these drawings was of course well known, and they had been discussed 
in some detail, though from a predominantly literary point of view, in 
Downes’ The Life and Works of Winslow Homer (Boston, 1911), but Mr. 
Richardson did a real service to students of American art in emphasizing 
their importance in the evolution of thought and form in Homer’s 
later work. To his discussion he appended a list of the illustrations them- 
selves, in which he includes a hundred and six items. As this list is being 
cited in recent bibliographies of Homer as a supposedly complete one 
(cf. The Index of Twentieth Century Art, I, 1, Nov. 1933, p. 2), certain 
corrections and additions should be made to make it an accurate guide 
to Homer’s important early journalistic work. 

Mr. Richardson’s list includes two pictures which are not mentioned 
in Downes’ book, but reference to the volumes of Harper’s Weekly show 
that eight pictures by Homer appeared from 1860 to 1862 which ev- 
idently escaped both writers. A list of these works is as follows: 


1860, Jan. 7, p. 1: Union Meeting outside the Academy of Music, 


December, 19, 1859. 
Signed: W. H. 
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Apt. 7, p. 224: Scene in Union Square, NewYork, on a March Day. 
Signed: Homer. 


1861, Jan 5, p. 1: The Georgia Delegation in Congress.—Photo- 
graphed by Brady. 
Signed: Homer. 


p. 8-9: Seeing the Old Year Out. 
Signed: Homer. 


Feb. 2, p. 66: The Seceding Mississippi Delegation in Con- 
gress.—Photographed by Brady. 
Signed: Homer. 


July 13, p. 439: Crew of the United States Steam-Sloop ‘‘Colo- 
rado,” shipped at Boston, June, 1861. 
Signed: Homer. 


July 20, p. 449: Filling Cartridges at the United States Arsenal, 
at Watertown, Massachusetts. 
Signed: Homer. 


1862, Jan. 4, =p. 1: Christmas Boxes in Camp.—Christmas, 1861. 
Signed: Homer. 


These works are not of outstanding importance, but some of them 
have certain biographical and historical associations of interest. The 
first of them, ‘Union Meeting outside the Academy of Music,” is the 
second drawing Homer published in Harper’s Weekly after he moved to 
New York in the autumn of 1859, and it is the first illustration definitely 
relating to the approaching Civil War, of which Homer was to give so 
brilliant and truthful a record in his magazine contributions. The little 
picture in the issue of April 7, 1860, is unique among all of his work for 
Harper’s in that it is humerous in purpose, and as such appears on the 
last page of the number, among other caricatures and advertisements. 
It is vigourously drawn, but not very funny, and one is not surprized 
that Homer never returned to this genre. The two portrait pages are, of 
course, simply hack work.—Homer has merely copied the photo- 
graphs by Brady upon the wood-block for the engraver to follow, but 
they are signed, and should certainly be included in a complete list of 
his contributions. ‘‘Seeing the Old Year Out” is a conventional seasonal 
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allegory, double-page in size, the July 13 and 20, 1861, items are ordinary, 
but the picture which appears on the first page of the volume for 1862, 
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“Christmas Boxes in Camp,” is a good example of the hearty bois- 
terousness which enlivens so enthusiastically Homer’s visual account of 
the war. 

The list published in Art in America makes no distinction between 
works which are signed by Homer or accredited to him in the type be- 
neath, and those which are not. The latter should be marked as attribu- 
tions, for such they technically are, though in most cases the twelve 
pictures on Mr. Richardson’s list which would fall into this category 
are undoubtedly Homers, as they are companion pieces to signed pic- 
tures, or clearly recognizable in style. Among these unsigned pictures 
are the three illustrations of President Lincoln’s inauguration in 1861, 
of which one, the picture of Buchanan and Lincoln entering the Senate 
Chamber, is so wretchedly drawn that it is hard to believe that even 
the original sketch could have been by Homer. The others look so 
exactly like all the other pictures of other inaugurations of the period 
that we would hardly connect them with the artist were it not for the fact 
that Downes says he was specially sent to Washington to make drawings 
of the event. I see nothing in the style of the two war scenes which appear 
in the issues of April 27 and June 8, 1861, to warrant their inclusion by 
both Downes and Richardson without signature or other evidence. 

Minor errors in the list, such as reversing the page numbers of the 
two Parisian scenes of November 23, 1867, and giving the page number of 
“The Watch-Tower” of February 28, 1874 as 191 instead of 196, will 
be discovered by a systematic checking of this material. A number of 
the titles are slightly changed from the originals. 

As amended by these corrections, it would seem that Homer con- 
tributed a hundred and two signed or acknowledged drawings to Harper’s 
Weekly between 1858 and 1875. Eight or ten more can be added with a 
question mark to this list. 
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